pie in all regions and of all classes drank heavily. Wine and sugar were consumed at breakfast; at 11:00 and 4:00 workers broke for their 'bitters'; cider and beer were drunk at lunch and toddies for supper and during the evening." Alcohol was also a prominent feature of the colonists' social life. Such gatherings as barn raisings, fairs, and the mustering of militia were all accompanied by alcohol. In addition, taxes on alcohol were an important source of revenue for the fledgling colonial governments.
In this society drunkenness was seen as a personal failing, as a sin against a natural order. "Drunkenness was condemned and punished, but only as an abuse of a God-given gift," write Aaron and Musto. "Drink itself was not looked upon as culpable, any more than food deserved the blame for the sin of gluttony. Excess was personal indiscretion." The blame for drunkenness fell squarely on the shoulders of the drinker, not on rum or cider. Thus the solution to drunkenness was to chastise the moral character of the drunkard, whether in the stocks or from the pulpit.
During the 150 years after the revolution, a quite different view of drinking took hold. Many people came to see alcohol as an addicting and even poisonous drug. In this view, the drunkard was not a moral weakling but the victim of an alien substance. Alcohol could make normal people violent, dissolute, or degenerate. In this, it led to the breakdown of the family, which in turn weakened the social order. Moreover, because of alcohol's addictive qualities, even occasional drinkers flirted with danger at the rim of every cup.
This view found its institutional voice in the temperance societies of the 1800s and early 1900s. The mainly middle-class members of these societies renounced indulgence in liquor and other vices, often with evangelical fervor. In the 1830s these societies grew so rapidly that they prompted Alexis de Toc-queville's observation that America was a nation of joiners. By 1835, note Aaron and Musto, 1.5 million of America's 13 million citizens "had vowed never to consume ardent spirits again."
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